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culty in towing the little ship, but it was far from easy for the City
to avoid bumping the Larsetfs propeller when brought up by the
floes. By unremitting vigilance and good seamanship all damage
was avoided and the Ross Sea entered on December 23rd when
the ships went their several ways.
Byrd laid his course for Discovery Inlet and spent part of a day
there.1 He supported Villiers as to the instability of the Barrier
edge, for he also saw the ice cliffs crumble into the sea, and wrote :
" Once, as I watched, the face of the Barrier miles away tore loose
and fell in a showery cataract of ice." On December 29th the
Bay of Whales was reached and found to be full of pack ice. Byrd
set off at once with two dog teams, aiming for Framheim, Amund-
sen's old hut; but neither on this day nor afterwards was any sign
of the Norwegian station seen. About 100 sledge dogs had been
taken by the American expedition for land transport and they sur-
passed all expectations. On January ist, 1929, a site was chosen
for the station on the east side of the bay at a distance of 8 miles
from the open sea and the debarkation at once began.
The stores and equipment for the largest of all Antarctic bases
had to be landed as quickly as possible because the Boiling was
expected in a few weeks. The station was named Little America
and its building was entrusted to the Second-in-Command of the
expedition, Dr. Laurence M. Gould, Byrd's chief scientist. Cap-
tain Ashley McKinley, the aeronautical surveyor, was Third-in-
Command and Transport Officer. Byrd's personnel was of excel-
lent quality, though only old Martin Ronne, of the Fram, had pre-
vious Antarctic experience. In place of the historians who were
carried on the expeditions of the Renaissance period to chronicle
events, a journalist as well as a photographer represented the
American Press in Byrd's Shore Party. This party of forty-two
men exactly equalled the combined strength in Scott's and
Amundsen's Wintering Parties of 1911, though Sir Douglas
Mawson still holds the record for the largest scientific staff.
Three monoplanes on skis were taken for ak transport: a
Ford, with a total load capacity of 15,000 Ib. and three engines of
nearly 1,000 combined horse-power; a Fokker and a Fairchild,
each of 425 horse-power. A fourth plane failed to reach Ant-
arctica, An experiment was tried with a Ford " snowmobile "
for surface traction; but Byrd's three most efficient instruments
were his wireless, aeroplanes and aerial mapping cameras. The
1 See Chart No. 4.